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How Much Unemployment? 


A few weeks ago a considerable amount of confusion 
was caused in serious minds by articles appearing in the 
press from very influential pens questioning the validity 
of all current unemployment figures.* The theory was 
put forward that the basis of calculations commonly ac- 
cepted is entirely wrong, that the estimates are in conse- 
quence grossly excessive, and that the actual unemploy- 
ment problem would be adequately met if two or three 
million more people could be put to work. 

The matter had patent political potentialities but it was 
not picked up by critics of the Administration. This has 
been attributed to the fact that acceptance of the “good 
news” would involve an admission that business under 
the present régime was not so bad after all. However, it 
does not seem necessary to have recourse to any political 
explanation for the fact that the idea did not strike fire 
even in a political situation so favorable to conflagration. 
The business community depends largely for its statistical 
information on the Nationa] Industrial Conference Board, 
a body maintained by manufacturers, which employs a 
highly competent technical staff. It is one of the regular 
tasks of this organization to gather and report figures on 
unemployment and it is noteworthy that the Board has 
been no more impressed than has the federal Department 
of Commerce with the new statistical discoveries. 

A short time after publication of the rather startling 
figures above referred to the Conference Board brought 
out its periodical estimate of unemployment. The state- 
ment, dated March 30, was prepared in the usual way and 
made no reference whatever to the sensational articles of 
the columnists. Furthermore it showed that unemploy- 
ment had gone on increasing in February “for the fourth 
consecutive month” reaching a total, according to the 
Board’s calculations, of 9,436,000.** This is the Board’s 
“preliminary estimate” for the month of February. It 
thus appears that there is at present practically no differ- 
ence between the judgment of government statisticians 
and that of business statisticians as to the extent of 
unemployment. 

The major cause of the discrepancies between these 
figures and those of the two columnists would seem to 


* The articles referred to were written by Dorothy Thompson in 
the New York Herald Tribune for March 11, 13 and 18, and 
Arthur Krock in the New York Times for March 12 and 14. 


** As we go to press, it is announced by the National Industrial 
Conference Board that national unemployment declined 1.2 per 
cent in March. The estimate of unemployed for that month is 


9,304,000 
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be, first, failure to take sufficient account of the actual 
extent of employment in 1929, which was taken as a 
base line, and secondly, failure to correctly estimate the 
number of persons reaching the age of employability dur- 
ing the ten year period. In any case the point can scarcely 
be too strongly emphasized that the real controversy at 
present is not over the extent of unemployment but over 
what is to be done about it. 

It may be well to note, however, that Miss Thompson 
has pointed out what may prove to be a real difficulty in 
the current federal census so far as statistics of unemploy- 
ment are concerned. She called attention to the fact that, 
in a family of four in which normally there was one wage 
earner, lack of ability on his part to get work might force 
successively the other members of the family into search 
for employment and thus put them artificially into the 
category of unemployed. It is easy to see how under such 
artificial conditions the census which enumerated all 
“those out of work and looking for work” as unemployed 
might give an exaggerated picture. That is to say, the 
totals so resulting might be much greater than the actual 
number of persons whose absorption by industry would 
be necessary in order to produce a normal situation. It is 
quite possible that even though all disagreement should 
be ironed out as to the actual numbers of persons unem- 
ployed according to specific definitions there may remain 
much controversy as to what the results ~ctually mean in 
social terms and what they indicate in terms of political 
measures. 


Britain, Propaganda and Peace 


“Tf the Western Man is to survive he must show that he 
still has the will and the power to build,” says an im- 
pressive editorial in the New Statesman and Nation (Lon- 
don) for March 30. “There is no reason why we should 
not let Lord Haw-Haw improve our efficiency.” 

The writer calls for more intelligence in combating 
German propaganda. He speaks for that “very large 
number of people” in Britain who are committed to the 
war because they have been unable to discover a way of 
appealing to the “submerged Germany” as Nazi ideas 
have increasingly gained domination over German youth 
and older people as well. “Obviously the acceptance of 
a doctrine that one race must conquer and rule, while the 
rest become their ‘sub-human’ servitors meant war. 
Obviously to bring up a generation in blind and super- 
stitious worship of a fanatical leader, to teach it that one 
must think with the blood and not with the mind, that the 
intellect is decadent, that war is in itself good and that all 
‘objectivity,’ as Mein Kampf put it, all consideration for 
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another point of view, all mercy, truth and tolerance are 
signs of weakness to be eradicated by the spear of Odin 
and the conquering might of his Nordic legions—obviously 
such a deliberate training would bring, if not scotched 
before it was too strong, nothing but misery, bloodshed 
and barbarism.” This English group feels that opportuni- 
ties “to oppose and counter this new barbarism” were 
thrown away. The creation of an international system 
based on the forces and peoples who opposed it was al- 
lowed to fail. Hope, however, still must rest on “ultimate 
reconciliation with part at least of the German people,” 
since “there can be no civilized future for Europe while 
eighty million Germans, even if defeated, continue to 
cherish the ambitions and Weltanschauung of Hitler and 
Rosenberg.” 

The wise reply to German “peace offensives” is not 
rejection but “a counter peace offensive.” The declara- 
tion that there could never be negotiation with Hitler 
was not sensible ‘“‘since no people will voluntarily revolt 
against a successful ruler at the demand of an enemy. 
To show Germans that Hitler has betrayed them as well 
as everyone else, is, on the other hand, intelligent, since 
many Germans believed he would never land them into 
war and hoped that he would bring them prosperity as 
well as peace.” Patriotism and decency are not enough 
but propaganda is “only valuable as part of policy, and 
policy to be effective propaganda must be active and 
purposeful.” 

All hope must be relinquished that “peace” means a 
return to “normal”—restful conditions “in which armed 
forces are not changing the map and internal forces 
changing the social structure.” War of some kind will 
continue until in some form “a new equilibrium is reached.” 
“A vast change from the private to the collectivist state 
is happening; the choice is between a slave economy and 
a free collectivism.” 

The whole conception of empire must change. “We 
cannot permanently govern India for our advantage and 
against the will of the vast mass of Hindus. We cannot 
permanently maintain control over colonies which we 
neglect the moment they cease to pay dividends on our 
investments. .. . We cannot tolerate a million unemployed 
and a division of the nation into rich and poor and hope 
that the world will be impressed by propaganda for the 
denocratic system.” Action to redress conditions which 
provide ground for German accusations against British 
democracy is the only reply that can have weight. 

“Our job is to show that, unlike totalitarian states, 
we can profit by criticism and combine efficiency with 
freedom. On the basis of that Anglo-French economic 
cooperation that has already begun with so much promise, 
we should be able, in spite of the appalling drain of war, 
to maintain a standard of living for the mass of people 
that is impossible to our enemy. What we must discard 
is what the Stock Exchange calls ‘prosperity,’ which is 
quite a different thing. It is on the economic side that 
we can best appeal to the United States, whose isola- 
tionism does not necessarily involve a refusal to improve 
her own markets and remedy her own unemployment by 
a scheme to develop under trustee conditions the still 
undeveloped areas which we regard as ours to exploit 
or neglect. There is no longer a world in which private 
capitalists can invest money, draw interest and forget the 
people who work for us; but there is a vast world in which 
the primary producer can better himself, if aided by 
foreign governments and in so doing provide markets and 
materials for our benefit as well as his own.” 


Picketing and Free Speech 


On April 22 the United States Supreme Court ruled in 
two cases (occurring one in Alabama and the other in 
California) by eight to one decisions that the constitu- 
tional right of free speech includes the right to picket. 
An Alabama state law of 1923 and an ordinance of Shasta 
County, Calif., both forbid “loitering” about a place of 
business and picketing in order to induce other persons 
not to work there or not to use the goods sold or manu- 
factured. In the Alabama case (Byron Thornhill, vs. The 
State of Alabama) “practically all” of the employes lived 
on company property. The picketing occurred on com- 
pany property, “on a private entrance for employes, and 
not on any public road.” There had been no demand that 
the men should not come on the property. The witnesses 
testified that in the effort to persuade non-union members 
not to report for work there were no “harsh words” and 
“nothing threatening.” Nevertheless, the picket who had 
urged one of the witnesses to return home was arrested 
and convicted first in the Inferior Court of Tuscaloosa 
County and again in the County Circuit Court. The case 
came to the Supreme Court on writ of certiorari from the 
Court of Appeals of the State of Alabama. 

The opinion of the Court declared that “it is the 
statute, and not the accusation or the evidence under it, 
which prescribes the limits of permissible conduct and 
warns against transgression.” The terms of the Alabama 
statute are so general that any “means used to publicize 
the facts of a labor dispute, whether by printed sign, by 
pamphlet, by word of mouth or otherwise, all such activity 
without exception is within the inclusive prohibition of 
the statute so long as it occurs in the vicinity of the scene 
of the dispute.” But “the group in power at any moment 
may not impose penal sanctions on peaceful and truthful 
discussion of matters of public interest merely on a 
showing that others may thereby be persuaded to take 
action inconsistent with its interests. Abridgment of the 
liberty of such discussion can be justified only where the 
clear danger of substantive evils arises under circumstances 
affording no opportunity to test the merits of ideas by 
competition for acceptance in the market of public opinion. 
We hold that the danger of injury to an industrial concern 
is neither so serious,nor so imminent as to justify the 
sweeping proscription of freedom of discussion” embodied 
in this law. There is “no clear and present danger... 
inherent in the activities of every person who approaches 
the premises of an employer and publicizes the facts of a 
labor dispute involving the latter.” The law was not 
aimed at mass picketing or “imminent and aggravated 
danger” to business interests because of the way it was 
conducted. The Court concluded, therefore, “the danger 
of breach of the peace or serious invasion of rights of 
property or privacy at the scene of a labor dispute is 
not sufficiently imminent in all cases to warrant the 
legislature in determining that such place is not appro- 
priate for the range of activities outlawed” in the statute. 

The opinion in the Shasta County ordinance (John 
Carlson, vs. The People of the State of California) fol- 
lowed the same line of reasoning. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds alone dissented in both cases 
but wrote no dissenting opinion. 


Free China 
Political developments in that part of China still under 
the National Government are described by Harold S. 
Quigley, professor of political science at the University of 
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Minnesota, in International Conciliation for April. Eight 
provinces (Yunnan, Szechwan, Shensi, Kansu, Sikang, 
Chinghai, Ninghsia, and Kweichow) are wholly within 
Free China and large sections of ten others (Honan, 
Shansi, Suiyuan, Kiangsi, Hunan, Hupeh, Fukien, Che- 
kiang, Kwangsi, and Kwangtung) are also under Chinese 
control. More than three-fourths of all China (excluding 
Manchuria, Tibet, Outer Mongolia, and Sinkiang) with a 
population of about 216,000,000 are included in this area. 
About 520,000 square miles of “the most densely popu- 
lated and wealthy portion of China” are within the 
Japanese lines of occupation. But between the railway 
lines “the larger part of occupied China is in fact still 
part of Free China, a source of supplies, of conscripts, 
and of danger to enemy garrisons.” 

In November, 1937, the National Government was 
moved to Chungking, Szechwan. This province without 
railways and with only a few hundred miles of auto- 
mobile roads had been “practically autonomous” in gov- 
ernment. Two years later Chiang Kai-shek took over 
executive control of the province because “local jealousies 
were still hampering the national administration.” The 
Governor of Yunnan has been “far from cooperative” 
and has been held in line only by the fear of invasion by 
loyalist troops. In all the territories to the west and 
southwest political and social life are very primitive. “The 
measures which have been taken to transform western 
China into a center of commerce, industry, education, and 
military reorganization are sufficient proof of the Chinese 
will to live as an independent nation.” 

The Kuomintang Party has controlled the Chinese gov- 
ernment since 1927. There is no national legislature but 
the party Congress “is something of a substitute.” The 
Supreme National Defense Council “composed of the 
superior officers of the party and the government” with 
other members appointed by the chairman is “the highest 
organ of government.” General Chiang Kai-shek is chair- 
man of the National Congress, of the Central Executive 
Committee of the party, and of its standing committee. 
Since he is also chairman of the Executive Yuan (or 
premier) and chairman of the Supreme National Defense 
Council he has “the powers of a dictator.” The party 
has, however, in the past made evident its objection to 
one-man control and still maintains the Central Supervi- 
sory Committee, the auditing board of the Kuomintang. 

General Chiang Kai-shek, now 53 years old, is credited 
even by his opponents with “arousing a national will to 
survive in the politically inert populace of China.” Pro- 
fessor Quigley comments that his rise to power was 
brought about by “his personal command of the best- 
equipped, best-trained, and best-paid divisions of the 
army, by the wealth of the bourgeois banker-landlords 
who like his conservative views, by his personal qualities 
and his association with the wealthy and brilliant Soong 
family, and by the recognition and backing of Great 
Britain and the United States.” 

Government strategy since the war with Japan broke 
out in 1937 has been “based upon the expectation of retreat 
into western China and the necessity of building up a 
whole political, economic, and social community of re- 
sistance that would be as nearly inaccessible as possible 
to the invading armies.” Japanese capture of the impor- 
tant ports meant the loss to the National Government not 
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only of its revenue from the maritime customs but also of 
that from the salt monopoly and from excise taxes on 
manufactures since the main salt-producing areas and the 
larger factories are in the occupied zone. The government 
has secured large amounts from domestic loans and from 
gifts from Chinese living abroad. Large credits have been 
granted by the United States, Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union. So far the effort to maintain foreign ex- 
change reserves has been successful, although inflation has 
been unavoidable. 


Free China contains large coal deposits and consider- 
able reserves of other minerals but very little iron. Large- 
scale industrialism would require the “iron and cheap 
transportation of the Yangtze River provinces, now 
largely under Japanese occupation, . . . combined with the 
coal and other resources of the western and southwestern 
provinces of Free China.” Much attention is being given 
to the increased production of agricultural commodities. 


Village factories on a cooperative basis have been 
started in several provinces. These provide supplies both 
for the troops—even light machine guns—and for civilians, 
and a market for raw materials which would otherwise 
“be sold to or confiscated by the Japanese.” Industry 
on a larger scale is also being developed. Transportation 
is a particularly important problem. Highways are being 
built or reconstructed. 

By 1939, 39 colleges and universities had moved to the 
western provinces, and several new technical and normal 
schools had been founded. Nationalist feeling has long 
been particularly strong among Chinese students. The 
government’s attitude has been that the “educated few” 
should not enter the army but should devote themselves to 
other essential services such as engineering, factory man- 


‘agement, instructing the farmers in better agricultural 


methods, etc. The moving of the educational institutions 
to the backward provinces was in part, Professor Quigley 
believes, intended to “hurry the pace of political and 
=" reorientation among the people of the hinter- 
an 


Since 1938 the army has used a “strategy of mobility” 
in which the regular troops fight the enemy when the 
opportunity seems favorable, guerrilla bands harass them 
from behind the lines and armed peasants provide supplies 
for the guerrillas and secure information for them. Since 
these tactics have been followed the Japanese have ad- 
vanced appreciably only in Kwangsi and have had to 
yield ground in some places. The landlords have re- 
sisted the arming of the peasants. But “desperation” is 
now “forcing the acceptance of mass resistance upon the 
government. . . . The stake of the peasantry in victory 
is taking tangible form in the distribution among them of 
land confiscated from traitors, the reduction of rents and 
interest rates, exemption of the poorest from taxation, 
and a moratorium on debts.” 


Except for Wang Ching-wei no important contemporary 
leader of the Kuomintang has gone over to the enemy. 
The Chinese politicians in the other puppet governments 
are old men who never entered the party or left it long 
ago. Wang Ching-wei has long been jealous of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s power and leadership. Sometimes he has 
worked with him, sometimes against him. The writer 
finds it “difficult to believe that Wang Ching-wei is a 
traitor.” But to Chiang Kai-shek “capitulation means the 
doom of China as a state.” 

A brief bibliography and several important documents 
are appended. 
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The pamphlet may be secured from the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 405 West 117th St., 
New York, N. Y. Price, five cents per copy. 


“Showdown in the Orient” 


It is still possible, says T. A. Bisson of the research 
staff of the Foreign Policy Association in a pamphlet* 
under the above caption, for the war in China, “under 
certain conditions,” to be settled as a “localized problem.” 
Other powers, particularly the United States, can now 
“exert a determining influence on the immediate course 
of developments. The period of time within which a 
constructive approach to Far Eastern issues can still be 
made, on the other hand, may prove very short... . 
Unless a general settlement can be worked out speedily, 
growing antagonisms between the major powers are likely 
to expand the present limited scope of Sino-Japanese 
hostilities.’ But it will not be easy to reach such a 
solution. “Stability in the Far East cannot be built on a 
China partially or wholly subjugated, nor can it rest on 
a crushed and humiliated Japan. A sound and effective 
settlement must buttress China’s ability to maintain its 
national independence, and destroy the faith of the 
Japanese people in their aggressive leaders.” 


Neither China’s ability to withstand the Japanese inva- 
sion nor the capacity of the Japanese economic system to 
endure the strain of prolonged war were anticipated by 
observers. Neither country can defeat the other. This 
makes the relation of the United States to the Far East 
of particular importance. Until the latter part of 1938 
the United States government “carefully refrained from 
taking any positive measures to reinforce its diplomatic 
protests.” Discouragement of the sale of bombing planes 
to Japan by the State Department and new credits to 
China by the Export-Import Bank were the first steps 
taken. The denunciation of the Japanese-American com- 
mercial treaty followed in 1939. Later in that year “the 
fundamental issue between the United States and Japan 
was clearly joined” in Ambassador Grew’s speech in 
Tokyo in which he declared that the “new order in East 
Asia” seems to include “among other things, depriving 
Americans of their long established rights in China.” 

The writer sees three main alternatives as possible 
approaches to the problem of a settlement between China 
and Japan. “The first would be a compromise arrange- 
ment between the Western powers and Japan, giving the 
latter at least the substance of its avowed objectives in 
China. The second would be a settlement enforced through 
joint action of Japan and the Soviet Union. The last 
would be a return to the open door system, under such 
modifications as might prove necessary, with the United 
States taking the lead.” A “Far Eastern Munich” or a 
settlement on the basis of a Japanese-Soviet agreement 
would “probably herald an extension of the present scope 
of hostilities.” If, however, “unified action by the major 
Far Eastern powers can be secured, there is at least the 
opportunity of bringing about a local settlement. If, on 
the other hand, Japan can keep the powers divided, and 
play one against the other, the danger that the Sino- 
Japanese conflict will extend beyond its present narrow 
limits will continue to exist.” 


The “minimum essentials” for an “enduring settlement” 


*World Affairs Pamphlets. New York, Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation (8 West 40th St.), 1940. 25 cents. 


are, according to Mr. Bisson, the modification of the 
open door system to assure China “full exercise of its 
sovereignty” and to make “adequate provision for Japan’s 
economic needs.” There must be “complete restoration 
of China’s territorial and administrative integrity” which 
would include “abolition of extraterritoriality, rendition 
of the concessions and settlements to Chinese jurisdiction, 
and withdrawal of troops and gunboats from China.” 
Another basic requirement is “the offer to Japan of the 
maximum economic guarantees within the power of the 
Western democracies to grant” such as a new Japanese- 
American commercial treaty, freer access for Japan to the 
colonial markets of the Western democracies, assistance 
in the negotiation of a Sino-Japanese trade agreement, 
the repeal of the Exclusion Act and putting Japanese 
immigration on a quota basis. A “security agreement” 
for the Pacific areas at least with “an international 
organization of the Pacific countries established on a 
permanent basis” is also necessary. 


Mr. Bisson recognizes the fact that such a settlement 
would involve “heavy sacrifices” for the major Far 
Eastern powers. But he fears that without “a determined 
effort in this direction” the Far Eastern struggle will 
“assume much sharper forms.” 


National Employment Week 


May 1-8 has been designated “National Employment 
Week” by the American Legion and May 5 “National 
Employment Sunday.” About 1,600 federal, state and 
local employment services will join in the observance of 
this period and it is hoped that churches and community 
organizations on a wide scale will participate. The effects 
of a similar celebration in 1939 were found to be im- 
pressive in terms of actual numbers placed, to a large 
extent in private industry. 


The 1940 effort is directed toward the placing of the 
man over forty, which usually means security for a 
family. The number of veterans unemployed—244,275— 
emphasizes the critical situation in which this age groups 
stands. National Commander Raymond J. Kelly of the 
American Legion in a proclamation calls attention to 
surveys which have attested the value of the older worker’s 
mature skills and the importance of his employment to 
the integrity of the American family. Legion members 
are called upon to make every effort to develop interest 
and participation on the part of churches, chambers of 
commerce, and all public and private agencies in this 
effort to bring together the older worker and the job. 


The Realists 


The Realists is the name of a new organization whose 
purpose is to help end unemployment. The organization 
has been endeavoring to call public attention to unemploy- 
ment as the “World’s No. 1 Problem.” It has also sug- 
gested programs and plans for the consideration of com- 
munities and the nation. A recent bulletin is on The 
Menace of Peace. In it attention is called to the deflation 
that follows war. The suggestion is made that plans be 
drawn up now for a widespread program of slum clearance 
and the building of national highways to provide employ- 
ment in the post-war period. A booklet entitled Thirty 
Million Jobs by Arthur Dunn, president of the Realists, 
is available at 25 cents a copy from the office at Interna- 
tional Building, Rockefeller Center, New York City. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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